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GOOD WORDS.—XXVIII. are activities of the mind to be cherished, the neces- 
To have religion upon authority, and not upon con- sities of education to be met—these harbingers of 
viction, is like a finger watch, to be set backward or for- the life of the spirit. Thus it comes to pass that the 
ward, as he pleases that has it in keeping. claims of this world’s life are legitimately strong 
upon us. It is appointed for us to “ live with all our 
might ” right in the world, right in its making and 
mending, and buying and selling. 
And yet it is borne in upon us that this is not all. 
We are blessed with glimpses of a great spiritual in- 
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RELINQUISHMENT. 


This message came to one who lay asleep, heritance. There are flashes of illumination in which 
Wearied of battling with his cruel lot, we see that these absorbing activities, having accom- 


Wearied of peering into caverns deep, 

Calling for reasons which responded not; 
Vexing his surging brain with questions left 

Unanswered since, for trials strangely sent, 
The man of Uz, afflicted and bereft, 

Wrestled with God in piteous argument. 


plished unending results in fashioning the soul in 
honor or dishonor, will cease their hold upon us. It 
is these moments of insight that make us masters and 
not slaves of the world’s exacting work. It is possible 
to give our hands and our minds patiently, faithfully, 
successfully to the hard work of the world, renewing 
ourselves from day to day by the soul’s retreat into 
the conscious presence of the eternal. Great teachers 
of the past have sent this lesson down to us. Jesus 
worked with his hands at his carpenter’s bench, then 
taught the world of the many mansions in the 


“Did’st not thy Lord plead in life’s dread eclipse 
‘Why hast Thou me forsaken in my need ?’ 
The old, sad ‘why’ that haunts thy paling lips, 
He asked for thee with paling lips indeed. 
If He must cry, God may to thee disclose 

Not all thou seekest with thy vision dim; 


‘That which thou knowest not believe He knows,’ I ather’s house ; and promised his peace to such as 
And leave it yet a little while with Him.” learn his obedience. St. Paul taught of the “ body 


celestial ”—that “if there is a natural body there is 
also a spiritual body.” It is a soul-saving hope, that 
it is this “ celestial body ” of ours, that in the midst 
of our busy handiwork may bear us away into the 
regions of undisturbed peace, of heavenly love, of re- 


The dream-sent Voice restored the soul to calm. 
The sleeper’s face, loveless as stubbled clod, 

Filled up with peace, and soft his hardened palm 
Let go of care and opened out to God. 


Dexter, Maine. —Fannie B. Damon. 








strength in active effort. The separation of friend 
from friend may become a period of conscious quick- 
ening of the spirit. The reaching out of the spirit 
to bridge the chasm of separation, just as the grow- 
ing vine throws out its tendrils for support, may in- 
erease the vigor of all its exercises. Its loving, sym- 
pathetic thought goes out to the cherished companion 
of the soul in trust and blessing and thanksgiving, 
and lo! it is winged for stronger flight! The friend 
invisible but wholly real, not only as a remembered 
blessing, but as a very presence, may make more clear 
the way of approach to that Infinite Presence which 
is infinite blessedness. 


LIVING IN THE SPIRIT. 

This world, which we find our home when we reach 
the years of conscious living, makes very definite and 
inexorable claims upon us. The needs of the body 
will not be postponed—the breath of life fails unless 
bread is supplied. When this absolute need is met, 
necessity expands itself into satisfaction whose claims 
in turn become imperative. From the bread that will 
sustain life, to the feasts of the epicures, the range is 
vast and variable, suiting itself to the unceasing pro- 
cession moving through the gateway of birth to the 
exit of death. The body must be clothed; and again 
necessity expands itself to satisfaction. It is not 
enough that clothing cover and protect the body; the 
claims of beauty, and love of change enter in, and 
may make the sons and daughters of the earth verita- 
ble slaves to these demands. To feed and to clothe 
ourselves, and to build the house that shall shelter 


ELizaBEtTH Powe. Bonp. 


The abandonment of erroneous positions is a duty, 
even if it implies uncertainty and apparent loss. It 
should be regarded an inestimable privilege, when it 


newing strength. 
The life of the spirit like the life of the body gains 


us—this is the world’s exacting business. Nor can | renders possible a deeper insight into the historic 
we live isolated lives. Whether we will or not, we | reality, and when it becomes manifest that this real- 
find ourselves members of the great human family, | ity transcends in moral value the fiction it displaces. 
and in some degree, our brothers’ keeper. Not only | —Nathaniel Schmidt, in “ The Prophet of Naza- 
must we have food and dress and a house; but there | reth.” 
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“THE MENACE OF PRIVILEGE.” 

The patriotic citizen of to-day may not content 
himself with contemplation of the greatness of his 
country—1i 
lation. Nations exist—or should exist—primarily to 
insure to the people who make up their structure, op- 
portunity for noble life, for equal liberty and for un- 
hampered pursuit of happiness. That a nation is 
powerful does not insure these things; great wealth 
National 
power has often been gained at the expense of the 
Great wealth, 
when it takes the form of control by the few of the 
labor product of the many, inevitably threatens the 
aims of the * And great popu- 
lation under conditions such that the chance for life, 
liberty or happiness is at the disposal of a small num- 
ber, to give or withhold at will, is the mark not of a 
great nation, but of a great despotism. 

“The Menace of Privilege,”’* 
Jr., is an important book, not because it presents any- 
thing new, but marshals in impressive 
array facts loosely known, and shows clearly the ten- 
dency represented by these facts. The American 
people possessed, and possesses still. a great heritage. 
But vear after year it is handing over to private par- 
ties the opportunities by which its free men and free 
institutions should attain to higher life and greater 
usefulness. 


its power, its wealth, its expanding popu- 


and great population does not insure them. 


vital elements of national existence. 


more pertect union.” 


by Henry George, 


because it 


Even now the new generation finds “ no 
thoroughfare ’ 
labor. 


’ written across most of the avenues of 
The young man, emerging from boyhood, 
must look, not for work, but for permission to work. 
There is no lack of conditions in which labor will pro- 
duce wealth, but the key to the conditions is held by 
some idler who will give access to these conditions 
only if he may have part of the product. 

In the early davs of our country opportunity was 
free, and men stood on approximately the same level. 
Now the world can hardly show greater extremes of 
wealth and poverty. Then every one was comforta- 
ble and none had any great excess above comfort; 
now some have a daily income without labor in ex- 
cess of what others can earn yearly with exhausting 
labor. And while great wealth is—at least in some 
sense—earned in the first generation, it rarely hap- 
pens that its third generation shows any other indus- 
try than the pursuit of pleasure. Our aristocracy of 
wealth tends to be idle, extravagant and immoral. Its 
wealth is not actual possession, but an inherited 
power to levy a constant tax on the laborer. Such 
wealth tends to degrade both recipient and producer, 
and to lower the whole tone of society by the caste 
system which it introduces. 

The foundation of unearned wealth is special privi- 
lege, and special privilege is the great menace to 
democracy, and, indeed, to civilization. Mr. George 
tells the story of a number of typical fortunes found- 
ed on special privilege, given with no adequate re- 
turn, to private individuals and constituting a per- 
petual tax on industry. 


The Astor estate pays its 


* “The Menace of Privilege.’’ A Study of the Dangers to the 
Republic from the Existence of a Favored Class. By Henry 
George, Jr. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


—= = _—_—_ 
agent fifty thousand dollars a year—the same as the 
salary of the President—to collect and distribute an 
income from an original investment of perhaps 
twenty millions of dollars. This has grown, without 
the labor of its owners, until its yearly return equals 
or exceeds the original investment. As land value: 
in New York have been lavishly handed over to this 
family, so land values in mines have been given aw: 
in the mountain region, oil land values have bee: 
handed over to private parties, and in general tli 
wealth of the country squandered in unmerited gifts. 
The railroad grants are perhaps the most impressive 
of these gifts in the enormous territories they in 
clude. The land grants to railroads represent an ar 
equal to that of all the Atlantic States from Maine to 
North Carolina. It is nearly equal to the whole ter 
ritories of England, Scotland, Ireland and Franc 
But perhaps more serious than this is the absolut 
control of rights of way. The railroads are the na 
tional highways, yet they have been put for all time 
into the hands of private parties, and already we are 
feeling the dangers with which such power threatens 
the nation. The origins of other great monopoly 
bred fortunes are traced in Mr. George’s book, but 
we need not mention more of them. 

A brief notice is given to the attempted monopoly 
of labor by the labor unions. The dangers and the 
frequent injustice of the unions is recognized; yet it 
is believed that under present conditions the laborers 
must organize or be forced to the lowest living wage. 

Probably the most impressive part of the book is 
that which shows how largely the holders of special 
privileges have possessed themselves of the machin 
ery of government, of education, and even of religion. 
The abuse of the power of injunction by the courts 
has gone to almost unbelievable lengths. Free 
speech, trial by jury, and almost every cherished safe 
guard of liberty has been overridden by irresponsible 
judges in the interests of corporate wealth. The ex- 
ecutive departments of many States, and even of the 
United States, have been similarly misused. The 
militia of Colorado were placed by the Governor un- 
der the pay of the mine owners on the occasion of a 
strike of coal miners. The officers conducted them 
selves as employees of their paymasters, arresting, im- 
prisoning and exiling without process of law, and 
against law. This whole ease is one of outrageous 
prostitution of a State Government to the interests 
of wealth. The unjust and illegal influences of hold 
ers of special privilege may be traced into every de- 
partment of government. It goes further. It muz- 
zles the colleges, it purchases and uses the press, it 
silences or overawes the pulpit. Facts are every- 
where strained and distorted to make a good showing 
for the princes of privilege. 

It cannot fail to be true that the people of the 
country are forced to a lower standard of living by 
the concealed taxation at the hands of monopolies. 
Tariffs protect them from competition abroad, and 
the situation at horhe is under their own control. 
Free thought and free speech are checked or de- 
stroyed, since the bare privilege of working depends 
on the good will of the owners of opportunity. The 
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whole situation is a menace to free institutions and to 
human progress. A democracy cannot be maintained 
when the masses are dependent on the few for the 
right to make a living. Its forms may long endure 
but its substance will be lost. That this menace is 
no distant matter is shown both in the rapid central- 
ization of power at home and in the tendency to for- 
eign aggression. The increase in the power of the 
central government, and especially of its executive, 
has been especially rapid in the last three of four ad- 
ministrations, and no one needs to be told of our in- 
creasing meddlesomeness in all sorts of foreign af- 
fairs. 

In conclusion, it is pointed out that other nations 
have been great and strong and have traveled the 
way we are entering upon, to find destruction at the 
other end of the way. 
before disease has 


The time to save a nation is 

too far. The time to save 
democracy is while the people still have power. The 
democracy will not endure part free and part slave. 
And to be all free it must cease to enslave part by 
giving all opportunity in the power of another part. 

Mr. George’s book is to be earnestly recommended 
for careful, thoughtful, unprejudiced reading. It 
presents problems which must be met. It presents 
one view of them clearly and with abundant illustra- 
tions. It is a helpful contribution to the effort to 
maintain democracy against the unpatriotic and self- 
seeking attempts of men, who are striving, under 
cover of democratic institutions, to control our in- 
stitutions in their own personal interest. 

Swarthmore College. 


gone 


Jesse H. Hotmes. 








STONY BROOK MEETING. 
When John Comly published his Spelling Book 


and Grammar more than two generations ago, he had 
more in his mind than scholastic education, for he 
wished to instill Friends’ principles into the hearts 
of the pupils by using these books for that purpose 
as well as worldly matters connected with the Society. 
The grammar taught that the pronoun “ you ” should 
be dispensed with in addressing one person, while the 
spelling book showed that by a numerical paraphras- 
ing of the memorial verse beginning with “ Thirty 
days hath September,’ young Friends could 
consistently make use of it, while in the col- 
umn of proper names for spelling, arranged 
emphatically, were those of many particular, 
monthly and quarterly meetings which they 
might learn to spell and pronounce correctly 
should they grow up useful members of their Society. 
Some of these names had an uncouth sound, and 
many of them were unknown outside of Friends. In 
their accentuation long and short ones were grouped 
together; thus “ Bart” and “Caln” went with 
“ Twehlan ” and “ Lampeter,” and “ Tuckahoe,” and 

toaring Creek” with “ Appoquinamink ” and 
“ Alexandria.” Among the last arrangement was 
“Stony Brook,” the name of the meeting which 
heads this article. 

A recent article in a Trenton paper on Stony Brook 
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Meeting, in its connection with early settlers in that 
neighborhood, and the battle of Princeton, which oe- 
curred in sight, recalled its name in my early spelling 
lessons and gave a locality before unknown to me. 
A bare reference to it in “‘ Michener’s Retrospect of 
Early Quakerism,” showing the setting up of the 
meeting, and later knowledge that it had been laid 
down a generation ago, made me curious to visit this 
ancient station of our faith, and with interest in- 
creased from its historical location, with the company 
of two other Friends equally interested, the visit 
came to pass. The result of this, with varied infor- 
mation from past and present sources, is embodied in 
this paper. 

The meeting house is about 
Princeton. 


a mile southwest of 
To reach it you take the lower trolley 
line out of Trenton, which goes through the southern 
edge of the grounds by a woods which when in leaf 
hides the quaint old place of worship from the sight 
of the traveler. Stony Brook is a good-sized mill 
stream, rising back of Lambertville, and flowing past 
Princeton, through the Millstone to the Raritan 
River. It turns Worth’s mill, meeting 
house, which has been running near two hundred 
years, and whose original projector was a Friend, and 
in whose family it was kept until recent years. The 
windings of this stream, which the trolley follows and 
crosses, make a pleasant approach to our journey’s 
end. We get off at a station marked by a weather- 
stained bench, which looks as if it might have come 
out of the nearby place of worship that comes to 
view as we pass the grove. 


near the 


Up a lane and we come 
to a farm house antedating the Revolution, and here 
lives Henry E. Hale, the custodian of the meeting 
house, who cheerfully introduces its pilgrims to this 
shrine of early Quakerism in New Jersey, and in- 
structively imparts his knowledge concerning it, as 
well as of the battle fought near by in January, 
1777. The meeting house is of note in many ways: 
to Friends as the center of one of their earliest set- 
tlements in New Jersey, and as in a religious way 
ante-dating the Presbyterian Church at Princeton by 
thirty-seven years, and as having a school connected 
with it before the noted college there was thought of, 
and of revolutionary interest from the battle of 
Princeton being fought around it. On the outside 
may be seen the marks of bullets, and within, on the 
floor, the dents of musket stocks. On a field adjoin- 
ine, General Mercer received a mortal wound. and in 
the nearby house, and nursed, it is said, by two 
Quaker girls, he died. The grounds contain twenty 
acres, a part timbered with and old 
enough to have shaded the builders of the meeting 
house while at their work 180 years ago. The build- 
ing is of stone, two stories high, and is well preserved. 
From inscriptions on two corners of the building it 
was first built in 1726, by permission of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting, with the understanding that the 
cost should be limited to 150 pounds, for in those 
times the meetings whose permission was necessary 
to be obtained were cautious that their subordinates 
should not go beyond their means. By 1729 it was 
completed. It does not seem to have been substan- 
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tially built, as by 1759 it was so out of repair that it 
was decided, by consent of Burlington Quarterly 
Meeting, which agreed to give 200 _— towards 
the enterprise, that a new one should be built at a cost 
of 238 pounds, Stony Brook assuming the balance. 
As was usual i x early Friends’ settlements, the first 
meetings were held at central private oe The 
seating capacity of the building is about 150 below 
and 100 above, the seats of the above rising, ae with- 
out backs. While a preparative meeting was for a 
long time held here but one branch occupied it, the 
women’s, the men’s using the 
times. There is a partial division, however, in the 
second story, apparently that the younger element 
gathering there at the general might be 
kept separated, for that element needed to be kept in 
restraint then as well as now, when out of view of the 


school house at such 


meetings 
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had svete sly settled at Perth Amboy, came to 
Princeton and took up 1,200 acres of land along 
Stony Brook, nine acres of which he donated for the 
meeting house and graveyard. Other Friends’ fami- 
lies afterwards came here, among whom were those 
of Stockton, Olden, Worth and Horner. Benjamin 
Clarke lived on what is now known as the “ Martha 
Clarke Farm,” and here, after the meeting was laid 
down in 1882 the remnant of the members gathered 
on First-day, and then, they passing away, Stony 
Brook Meeting was but a memory. Several other 
houses were pointed out to us w here had lived other 
members of the meeting, but all are in the holding of 
aliens. The last surviving member was Mary Mar- 
tin Applegate, who died in 1904. The Preparative 
Meeting was laid down in 1878. 


The Stocktons came from Flushing, L. I., where 


STONY BROOK MEETING HOUSE. 


elders. An arched ceiling of wood hangs from the 
rafters, a peculiar and interesting feature. The 
benches are made ot poplar, cedar and hemlock, but 
why this last unsuitable material was used when bet- 
ter wood was plentiful is not known. Open fireplaces, 
now closed, originally used for heating, but a 
large wood stove later on. This was placed on a 
stone foundation, arising a suitable height above the 
floor, which supplied the place of legs. There is but 
one high seat on either side of the aisle, which runs 
level from front to rear doors, the ascent to which 
is by a flight of three steps towards the end. This 
detail is simply to show one of the different ways in 
which old-time meeting houses were furnished. The 
gallery took the place of a church pulpit, and early 
Friends seemed to have seen the 


were 


need of more or less 
conformation to the construction of the conventional 
house of worship, where the preacher or clerk would 
have a better chance to reach the ears of the audience 
than from a humbler level. 


As early as 1696 Benjamin Clarke, whose father 


| 





they had settled in 1660. The ancestor of the Stock- 
tons, Richard, in 1676 came on to Burlington, his son 
John stopping at Princeton, where he bought 5,500 
acres in 1704. John was the father of Richard, 3d, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and who 
lies in an unknown grave at Stony Brook. 
ers son, 


The sign- 
Richard, was the father of Commodore Rich- 
ard Stockton. The last had a son Richard, whose son 
Bayard, now lives in Princeton. Only the oldest of 
the generation of Stocktons seem to have been iden- 
tified with Friends, the second Richard being one of 
the original trustees of the Stony Brook grounds. 
The be said of the Oldens, one of whom 
was governor of his State at the opening of the Civil 
War. Like Richard Stockton, the signer, he is buried 
in the same cemetery in an unmarked grave, for we 
could find no stone indicating where lay his remains. 
The grave of his less known brother Job is marked. 

Chas. S. Olden seems to have been the man for the 
emergency when the war broke out, but it shows how 
evanescent is fame when patriots like him and Rich- 


same may 
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ard Stockton have not even a common tombstone to 
locate their bones. He died in Princeton in 1876, 
aged 77 years. 

While the Stocktons and Oldens were the most 
noted families historically belonging to Stony Brook, 
they did not hold out to the end as Friends. This was 
left to the humbler sounding Clarkes and Crafts, who 
occupied the galleries in 1842—Samuel Craft at the 
head of the meeting in the men’s side, David Clarke 
sitting next, and Elizabeth Craft and Julia Clarke in 
similar positions on the other side of the aisle. Eliza- 
beth Craft was Samuel’s third wife, and was a minis- 
ter. She was a Stockton from Mt. Holly. Julia 
Clarke was David’s wife. She was a Kirkbride from 
Philadelphia County, and a sister of Joseph John 
Gurney’s wife. With another sister, Mary Ann Wil- 
liams, she is buried at Burlington meeting grounds 
with the third sister named. 

The school connected with meeting is well worthy 
of mention, but just when built I have not been able 
to find out, but it was doubtless co-existent with the 
erection of the first meeting house, or about 1726. 
Friends had been settled here for a generation, and 
there must have been several families with children 
needing a school. Available records show there was 
a house built for a master in 1781. The school house 
was a one-story frame affair, 16 by 24 feet in size, 
and by 1901 was in such decay that it was torn down, 
and stood just north of the line of the meeting house 
and graveyard. The furnishing was somewhat pecu- 
liar, there being two rows of desks back to back 
around three sides of the room, the larger scholars 
occupying the outer ones, the smaller ones those next 
the center, where was a large old-fashioned wood 
stove. These desks stood on a raised platform eight 
inches high, the lower floor being for the recitation 





benches. The teacher’s desk was on the right as the 
door was entered. Among the teachers I have 


record of are Mary Craft, followed by her brother 
Isaac; then by Mary Ann Taylor and Susan Dewees, 
after wnom came Meribah Warren, Sarah Eliza Mar- 
tin, Mary Martin, afterward Applegate, and men- 
tioned as the last surviving member of Stony Brook 
Meeting; Caroline Nelson and Clara Smith. From 
what I can learn the school closed in the forties. It 
was under care of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, and 
partly supported by a fund raised in 1793. The pu- 
pils, as was usual in such cases, attended week-day 
meetings. 

As was the custom in olden times in Friends’ 
schools, as well as others, Stony Brook school had its 
rules and regulations, which were read to the schol- 
ars at session commencements, and oftener if neces- 
sary, some of these quaint and curious to latter-day 
views. These were divided into two sections, the 
first having nine rules, and embodied the following: 
“No distinction must be made between the rich and 
poor by teacher or trustees; the daily sessions 
must begin at 8 and 2 o’clock, from Fourth month 
1st to Tenth month 1st, and one-half hour later the 
remaining six months; four hours to each session; the 
master [no provision made for the mistresses, who 
composed almost the whole educational force during 


the last years of the school’s existence] shall speak 
the plain, grammatical, scriptural language, and re- 
quire it on all occasions from the scholars, who must 
be clear of the use of evil words and actions of all 
kinds; he shall suffer no scholar in the school who has 
the itech or any other infectious distemper; he is ex- 
pected to attend Fourth-day meetings with his schol- 
ars; he is not to withhold correction when it is need- 
fui, but not to strike any tender place, especially the 
face.” 

Four rules constituted the second section, which 
must be hung up in a public place. The first enjoins 
punctuality; the second, silence, unless when “ say- 
ing” lessons or speaking to the master, and then in a 
low voice; to use scriptural language, never saying 
“you ” to a single person; the third, to always be ten- 
derly affectionate to your scholmaster; to never pro- 
voke your companions; to be courteous to them and 
never to make trifling complaints; and lastly, “ be not 
forward in divulging what passes in school.” And in 
this way were brought up and taught the earlier lit- 
tle Stocktons, Oldens, Clarkes, Crafts, Horners, 
Hartshornes, Middletons, Worths and others, to grow 
up signers, preachers, governors, teachers and farm- 
ers, and whatever else they might be called on to per- 
form in life’s work. 

Thus endeth another chapter of my papers on old 
Friends’ meetings. I wish my information could be 
more full, but those contemporaneous with those laid 
down are few or passed away entirely, and their de- 
scendants, who might give information, are often re- 
luctant or indifferent, regarding the questioning 
compiler as looking up history on personal impulse, 
genealogically or otherwise, and who is sometimes re- 
ferred to professionals, who make the answering of 
such questions a gainful occupation. It would be well 
if more of the histories of our old-time meetings could 
be continuously written up before the remaining his- 
torical threads connecting their past with the present 
are broken. Tuappeus 8. KenperpDINne. 

Vewtown, Pa. 








HOW TO MEET CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
[Editorial in The American Friend, 6th mo. 14th, 1906.] 


We have been asked to write an editorial pointing 
out the errors and the dangers of “ Christian 
Seience.” We are reminded of the minister, on a 
barren section of the coast of New England, who was 
earnestly urged by the members of his congregation 
to pray for rain. He prayed as follows: “ O Lord, 
Thy servant has been asked to pray for rain, but 
Thou knowest that it is not rain that this land needs; 
it is fertilizer.” 

It is not an exposition of “ Christian Science ” 
which is most needed now. No amount of attacks on 
this movement would prevent those who are fascin- 
ated by its teachings and practices from joining in 
it. In fact, “ Christian Science ” has flourished on 
attack, as all such movements do. A broadside from 


us, raking the entire movement fore and aft, would 
not help us in the least to hold our members loyal to 
To return to the prayer of the 


their own Church. 
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New England minister, it is not attack which is 
needed; it is rather a more genuine religion in our 
own Church, and a higher type of spirituality. Those 
who leave us to join the “ Christian Science ” move- 
ment, if peradventure there are any who do, do so 
because they tind something there which we lack. 
Now what are the things about “ Christian Science ” 
which (in spite of its errors in theory) attract peo- 
ple and draw them away from the Churches where 
they have been brought up ¢ 
teristics of 


There are two charac- 
“ Christian Science ” that deserves espe- 
cial consideration: (1) its attitude of joy, and (2) its 
message of health. 

(1) There is no question that the “ Christian Sci- 
entists ” have learned the secret of being joyous, full 
of hope and sunshine. They have arrived at it by 
very bad logic, by denying the reality of evil and pain 
—but the noteworthy point is, that they have ar- 
rived. They do not talk about troubles and diffieul- 
ties, they do not dwell in a state of dumps; they ex- 
perience a calm joy which permeates their lives, and 
this is the reason that the movement is so contagious. 

There is only one way to meet that situation, and 
that is to surpass them on the same line. Our relig- 
ion has decidedly lacked this aspect of triumph and 
joy. We have moaned and lamented, we have had an 
air of gloom and solemnity which has often made the 
Christian life forbidding. It is fundamentally 
wrong. Pain and evil, sin and sickness, are no illu- 
They are real. The way to meet them is not 
to deny them, but to find a Source of power and 
strength which will enable us to rise above them and 
to triumph. 


slons. 


This is the great note of primitive 
Christianity : ** I have overcome the world ”; “ I pray 
not that ve be taken out of the world, but that ye 
overcome in it”; “ That my joy may be fulfilled in 
you.” This mighty note of peace, of joy, of triumph, 
of well-grounded hope, is essential to true religion, 
and where it is missing it is natural that “ Christian 
Science ” should pick off members. Most persons do 
not bother about the goodness or the badness of the 
logic, they see the fruits and they go by visible ef- 
fects. We need to learn the secret of overcoming the 
world and of living with a shine on the face. 

(2) Christ plainly had a message of health. It 
was a part of his mission to deliver men from disease. 
We have been learning during the last quarter of a 
century, as in no other age, that the state of mind, the 
attitude of faith, has a powerful effect upon the con- 
dition of the body. Suggestion, either of health or 
disease, works wonders upon the body.” “ Christian 
Science ” has seized upon this fact and has carried 
it to an unwarrantable extreme. But the fact is, 
hosts of persons have been made whole and sound by 
its methods. There they are as evidence, and it is 
to take the old medieval attitude that the 
cures were wrought by Satan. 

Well, how shall we meet it? We should thank 
God that at last a new principle of health has come 
to light—a principle which every psychologist recog- 
nizes, namely, that the attitude of faith and hope has 
a powerful control over the condition of the body. It 
is not true that there is no disease, it is not true that 
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any and every sickness can be banished by mental 
attitude; but it is true that, within certain limits, our 
health is a matter of faith and expectation. Even 
to-day, as in Palestine of old, faith in Christ may 
mean not only release from sin, but deliverance from 
disease as well, and it is still “ unto us even according 
to our faith.” 

The Church of Christ ought to make more than 
it does of the healing power of faith, and it ought 
to emphasize everywhere the fact that our Lord is a 
complete Saviour, a Saviour of body, soul and spirit, 
and that those who find him, as he is, receive a new 
energy, a positive incoming virtue, which affects the 
entire life. 

The only way by which we can meet movements 
which embody half truths is to exhibit, not some 
other half truth, but the whole round truth, and to 
show those half truths in their true meaning and bal- 
ance. Our advance must be not by attacking our re- 
ligious neighbors, but by presenting all the truth they 
have, and a great deal more, too. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—XI. 


The third and fourth Psalms may be studied to- 
gether because their language, style and thought 
show that they were written by the same author un- 
der the same circumstances. The translation of Wel- 
hausen, in the Polychrome Bible, is as follows: 


PSALM 3. 


Psalm of David, when he fled from his son Ab- 
salom. 


O JHVH,1 how many my foes! 
Many are rising against me! 
Many there are who say of me: 


For him is no help in his God. Selah. 


But Thou art a shield, O JHVH, about me; 
My pride; hence I hold my head high. 
I call upon JHVH aloud; 


From His holy mountain He answers. Selah. 


I lay me down, and I sleep; 

I awake, for JHVH sustains me. 

I fear not hundreds of thousands, 

Who are marshaled on all sides against me. 


Arise, O JHVH, help me, my God! 

Thou shatterest the jaws of all who are foes to me. 
Thou breakest the teeth of the wicked. 

Victory belongs unto JHVH. 


Bestow on thy people thy blessing! 2 Selah. 
PSALM 4, 
For the Liturgy. 
David. 


With string music. Psalm of 


When I call, answer me, Thou God who rightest me! 
In the throng of afflictions, Thou makest room for me; 
To me be thou gracious, and give ear to my prayer! 
How long, O ye men, will ye be obstinate? 

Why seek ye vanities, why seek ye lies? Selah. 


But know ye, that JHVH shows me wonderful favor; 
JHVH will hear when I call upon him. 
Stand ye in awe, and sin not! 


Commune with yourselves on your bed and be still! Selah. 


1The Polychrome Bible prints the consonants corresponding 
to the Hebrew rather than the conjectural word Yahweh. 

2 The Polychrome Bible does not separate the strophes. This 
arrangement of Psalm 3 is according to Briggs in “ The Study 
of the Holy Scriptures,” page 401. He regards the last line 
as a later addition. 
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Bring the right sacrifices! 
frust ye in JHVH! 

Many are saying, “ Nevermore can we see happiness ! ’ 
Show us, O JHVH, on high, the light of thy countenance. 


lhou puttest joy in my heart, 

More than in time of the harvests of grain and of wine. 
In peace I lie down; yea, and I slumber; 

rhou, JHVEH, alone makest me dwell in security. 


This division of Psalm 4 into strophes is not in the 
Polychrome Bible. It is the arrangement which the 
use of Selah suggests, but this is a word which is not 
understood, nor is it known how early it was put into 
the Psalter. However, one would expect it usually 
to follow the ancient divisions of the Psalm. Since 
“Selah ” comes so often at the end of strophes, the 
most natural conjecture about its meaning is that it 
signifies a pause, possibly a pause of the singer, which 
was filled by the musical instruments. If this were 
the case it would probably be put in at the natural 
divisions of the song. 

The first question, perhaps, to ask about these 
Psalms is, What kind of a situation do they depict ? 
And the second question, Is it that assigned by the 
title of Psalm 3? 

The cireumstances which the Psalms set forth are 
as follows: Many foes are risen up against the 
speaker (3: 1, 3: 6 and 4: 1); he calls upon Yahweh 
(3: 4 and 3: 7; also 4: 1 and 4: 6) and receives an- 
swer (3: 4), with assurance of Yahweh’s help (3: 3 
and 4: 3), so that he is not afraid to lie down and 
sleep (3: 5 and 4: 8), although there are many who 
do not believe he will be victorious (3:2 and 4: 6). 
The speaker trusts in Yahweh absolutely (3:3), and 
urges others to do so (4: 5). He is sure of victory 
(3: 6-8 and 4: 7). A question to decide is whether 
the foes are without or within Israel or both. Are 
those who are foes to the speaker foes to Yahweh and 
Israel also? The “ hundreds of thousands ” of verse 
6, in connection with verse 8, where victory is spoken 
of as belonging to Yahweh and his people certainly 
imply that the foes are from outside Israel. “ Many 
are rising against me ” (3:1) could, of course, mean 
either foes within or foes without Israel, but must be 
interpreted in the light of 3: 6-8. It seems probable, 
then, that the speaker is a leader of Israel who, in a 
time of great peril from “ the wicked ” (3: 7)—i.e., 
the heathen—is cali because he knows that “ vic- 
tory belongs unto Yahweh” and his people. But 
does he also have trouble within the ranks of his own 
people ? The distrustful words of 3: 2 might be said 
by the outside enemies, but Welhausen’s remarks 
seem well taken,® “ The assertion in verse 2, how- 
ever, does not suggest malicious joy, it sounds de- 
spondent. This would induce us to find in the speak- 
er’s own army the men who reckon his position des- 
perate, and to distinguish between them and the foes 
who have brought him into this condition. Psalm 4: 
6, and, indeed, the whole of Psalm 4, is unmistakably 
in favor of this view. The situation which it depicts 
is identical with that in Psalm 3. In both poems we 


SS 


’“ The Polychrome edition ” of the Bible, part 14; the Book 
of Psalms, page 164. 
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have a general who must needs deal, not only with 
external foes, but also with the treacherous despond- 
ency of his own troops; they doubt his fitness to meet 
the danger.” 

Now what is the situation of David at the time of 
Absalom’s rebellion? When he heard that Absalom 
was having himself proclaimed king in Hebron he 
Hed for his life. Instead of trusting calmly that Yah- 
weh would give him the victory, he went out weep- 
ing, not knowing whether Yahweh would show him 
favor and allow him to return to the city or not. 
(2 Sam. 15: 25, 26.) When a man cursed him he 
said, “ Let him alone and let him eurse; for Yahweh 
hath bidden him.” (2 Sam. 16:11.) When the bat- 
tle is won David grieves more for his son than he re- 
joices in the victory. It seems perfectly evident that 
neither the situation nor David’s feelings at this time 
are at all in harmony with that of Psalms 3 and 4.* 
This does not mean that David may not have written 
it at some other time. It simply means that the ques- 
tion cannot be decided. 

But Psalms not belong to the first 
period of Hebrew poetry even though they cannot 
be fitted into any particular place in David's life? 
The idea of trust in Yahweh to overcome enemies is 
fitting to David’s time, and, indeed, to David, who 
was a loyal Yahweh worshiper. There is only one 
phrase in those Psalms that might indicate another 
historical period, the expression, “ From his holy 
mountain,” in Ps. 3: 4. If it belongs to the first 
period this phrase must mean Mt. Sinai, for the idea 
that Yahweh had his seat at Mt. Zion did not come 
into existence until after the temple had been built. 
But there is nothing in the Psalms inconsistent with 
the idea of Yahweh's giving his the 
prophet from Mt. Sinai, The place which these 
Psalms occupy in the Psalter—the first in Book — 
supports the idea of their early authorship. Does 
their literary style and power? Of the literature 
which certainly belongs to the first period, the folk- 
songs, the oracles, the war songs, ete., it must be ad- 
mitted that there is nothing like these Psalms. Their 
artistic qualities are not greater than those of the 
Song of Deborah, or the Lament over Saul and 
Jonathan, but different. But is it not strange, if this 
different kind of song—this Psalm literature, which 
has proved itself to be the greatest of Hebrew poe- 
try— is it not strange if it did not have its beginnings 
long before it reached its climax? Whether some of 
these beginnings have been preserved in the Psalter 
is not certain, but we will venture tentatively to put 
Psalms 3 and 4 here with the additional suggestion 
that probably parts of other Psalms belong to the 
early period, but have been rewritten later. 

The meter and parallelism of these Psalms will be 
studied in the next lesson in connection with the gen- 
eral subject. 


may these 


answer to 





4 For a presentation of the other view see “ The Psalms,” by 
A. F. Kirkpatrick, in Cambridge Bible, and “The Book of 
Psalms,” by Alexander Maclaren, in “ The Expositor’s Bible.” 


5 Psalms 1 and 2 did not belong to Book I, but were put as 
an introduction to the Psalter. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1906. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

The General Conference, which will meet at 
Mountain Lake Park from the 31st of Eighth month 
to the 6th of Ninth month, in name and scope is the 
result of a desire developed among Friends for “a 
more perfect union” in conducting varied special 
activities. Previous to the Richmond Conference, in 
1898, the title now used was not applied to these gath- 
erings. In 1896 the published report of the biennial 
gathering was called “ Proceedings of the Swarth- 
more Conferences.” ‘The reason for this plural title 
will appear as this story progresses. 

The sectional origin of the conference idea may be 
briefly stated as follows: In 1867 the first First-day 
School Conference was organized in Philadelphia. 
Fifteen years later, in 1882, the Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor was organized in Waynesville, 
Ohio. At the time of the Columbian Exposition, in 
Chicago, in 1893, the Friends’ Religious Conference 
was organized in connection with the Parliament of 
Religions. There were thus three somewhat related 
interests engaged in organized activity. As each 
assumed organic form they held gatherings of their 
own, with different officers, and even after they began 
meeting practically at the same time and place they 
really held independent sessions during what may be 
called conference week. A fourth interest, repre- 
sented by the Young Friends’ Associations, began 
holding conferences in Philadelphia in 1895. While 
this interest still holds a separate annual conference, 
it has always been counted part of the conference 
force, which for years has been in process of develop- 
ment. The fifth, or educational, interest was given 
a sectional place at the Swarthmore conferences in 
1896. 

As time went on it seemed advisable to unite all 
of these interests under one management, and at 
Chautauqua, in 1900, the plan which now governs the 
General Conference was adopted. From the special 
provisions of this plan of organization we quote: 

1. That the several organizations and interests 
now represented in the conference be united in one 
organization, to be known as “ Friends’ General Con- 
ference.” 

2. That its affairs be under the management of a 
committee, to be known as the Central Committee, 


composed of one hundred members to be appointed 
as follows: 
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(a) Thirty Friends representing First-day School 
interests, and to be appointed by the First-day School 
organizations in the several yearly meetings, or the 
yearly meeting. 

(b) Thirty Friends representing the philanthropic 
interests, and to be appointed by the Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor in the several year meetings, or 
the yearly meeting. 

(c) Thirty Friends representing educational in- 
terests, and to be appointed by the Committees on 
Education in the several yearly meetings, or the 
yearly meeting. 

(d) Ten Friends representing the Friends’ Asso- 
ciations, and to be appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Conference of Friends’ Asso- 
clations. 

(e) All the above, except those represented by the 
Friends’ Associations, to be appointed by the several 
yearly meetings, as nearly as may be, on the basis of 
their quotas of the funds to be raised for the use of 
the conference. 

Analyzing this plan, we find that of the Central 
Committee ninety get their appointment from th 
yearly meetings, or from committees appointed by 
the yearly meetings. Of the ninety members the 
yearly meetings furnish the following portion: Phila- 
delphia, 47 per cent.; New York and Baltimore, each 
18 per cent.; Indiana, 7 per cent.; Illinois, 5 per 
cent.; Genesee, 3 per cent.; Ohio, 2 per cent. 

The Central Committee, for convenience, is the 
business part of the conference, relieving the larger 
body of the details, and the time which would other- 
wise be consumed in clerical work. The conference 
itself is not a delegated body. All who may be pres- 
ent are members of the conference and entitled to 
its privileges. Those who may fancy that they need 
some appointment and credentials to entitle them to 
take part in the deliberations of the conference are 
laboring under a mistake. It is simply necessary to 
attend; mere presence does the rest. 

It is felt that this year’s gathering at Mountain 
Lake Park will be one of the most informal and 
Friendly that ever has been held, and that is saying 
a good deal. Fewer sessions will be held each day, 
and the program of the sessions will be shorter than 
at previous conferences, so that there will be more 
time for real Friendly fellowship, affording an op- 
portunity for Friends from widely separated sections 
to meet and become acquainted with each other. The 
topics to be discussed are of deep practical value, and 
will help educate, stimulate and equip Friends for 
service in their home neighborhoods and meetings. 
For these reasons it is desirable that there be the 
largest possible attendance at the conference. 

The attractions of Mountain Lake Park as a resort 
have been sufficiently stated by others to satisfy those 
interested on that point, while the object of this ar- 
ticle is to induce Friends to attend for the confer- 
ence’s sake and their own sakes. If Friends endeavor 
to get into the conference spirit before they leave 
home, the gathering of 1906 will give fresh impulse 
to our principles and testimonies, and increasingly 
qualify individual Friends to promote them. 
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PROGRAM FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 

[To be held at Mountain Lake Park, Md., 

Eighth month 


from the 3lst of 
to the 6th of Ninth month, inclusive.] 


Devotional meetings will be held every morning at 
9 o'clock, in the Old Auditorium. 

I. Eighth month 31st (Sixth-day), 10 a.m. Chair- 
man, Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, chairman 
of the General Conference. 

Opening exercises: Address of weleome by W. W. 
Davis, superintendent of Mountain Lake Park; re- 
sponse by the chairman. 

Address, Quakerism A Norma Retiaeron, by 
Joseph S. Walton, principal of George School, 
Pa.; followed by general discussion. 

Il. 8 p.m. Chairman, George 


A. Walton, of 


Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del. 
Address, IGNORANCE OF THE Brae a Loss To So- 


ciety, by William M. Jackson, of New York; gen- 
eral discussion. 


Itt. Ninth month 1st (Seventh-day), 10 a.m. 
Chairman, Albert T. Mills, of the James Millikin 
University, Decatur, Illinois. 


Address, Epucation a Reticious Concern, by 
William W. Birdsall, principal of the High School 
for Girls, Philade ‘Iphia. 

General discussion. 

IV. 8 p.m. Social gathering in Chautauqua Park. 

V. Ninth month 2d (First-day), 10 am. Meet- 
ing for worship in the Auditorium. 

VI. 3 p.m. An address on Tue ReEtieion oF 
Wuirtier, by Charles B. Galbreath, followed by a 
meeting for worship in the Auditorium. 

VII. 8 pm. Chairman, Dr. John L. Carver, of 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 
Topic, A Youne Man’s Retieron,. 
Ellis W. Bacon, Clarenee C. Mills, 

nock, John L. Carver. 

VIII. Ninth month 3d (Second-day), 10 
Chairman, Isaae Wilson, of Bloomfield, Canada. 

Conference under care of the Committee for the 
ADVANCEMENT OF FRreNDs’ Princrpies. Subject 
introduced by Henry W. Wilbur, secretary. 

8 p.m. Chairman, John William Hutchinson, of 
New York. 

Topic, Tur Principies or Discrerrye. Applied 
in the Home, “ Home Training,” by Alice C. Robin- 
son, of Baltimore; Applied in the School, by Eli M. 
Lamb, of Baltimore; Applied in the State: “ Shall 
the State Kill?” by Charles Burleigh Galbreath, 
State Librarian of Ohio; general discussion. 

IX. Ninth month 4th (Third-day), 10 a.m. 
Chairman, Morris L. Spencer, of Huntington, Ind. 

Topic, Arrriep Retieron. Diseussed by Edna 
Hopkins, of Cincinnati; Dr. J. Russell Smith, of 
Philadelphia; Mary S. Haviland, of Brooklyn; Mor- 
ris L. Spencer. 

X. 3 p.m. General Conference. At this meet- 
ing, to which every one is invited, a synopsis of the 
work of the Central Committee and that of the sub- 
committees will be presented, and an outline of the 


Addresses by 
Edward A. Pen- 


a.m. 


work’ of the General Conference for the next two 
years considered and determined. 

XI. 8 p.m. Topic, Tur Score or Frrenps’ Asso- 
craTion Activity In Retarion to THE Oruer Ly- 
TERESTS OF THE Society oF Frirenps. A symposium. 

XII. Ninth month 5th (Fourth-day), 10 a.m. 
Chairman, Herbert P. Worth, of West Chester, Pa. 

Address, Tue Cuitp, tHe Home anp THE First- 
pay Scuoor, by Alice Hall Paxson, of Swarthmore, 
Pa.; general discussion. 

XIII. 8 p.m. 
town, N. J. 

Address, INTERNATIONAL Moratiry, 
erie L. Paxson, 
eral discussion. 

XIV. Ninth month 6th (Fifth-day), 10 a.m. 
Chairman, Joseph Swain, president of Swarthmore 
College. 

Address, Tur Frrenp as Teacuer, by Edward B. 
Rawson, principal of Friends’ Seminary, New York 
city; general discussion. 


Chairman, Joel Borton, of Woods- 
Fred- 


gen- 


by Dr. 
of the University of Michigan; 


XV. 8 pm. Chairman, Susan W. Janney, of 
Philadelphia. 
Address, Crrizensuip, by Charles F. Jenkins, of 


Philadelphia; general discussion. 








The building of the Christian Science Temple, in 
Boston, has been the occasion of a good deal of un- 
lind criticism on the part of the organs of other 
churches, some of which engage in odious compari- 
sons, endeavoring to show that their own denomina- 
tion has put more money into church buildings in pre- 
portion to membership than the Christian Scientists. 
The fact remains that the Christian Science Church 
has grown very rapidly, and that its members are on 
the whole good and happy people. If we seek the 
reason for this rapid growth it is not hard to find. A 
wise man once said that it is faith in something and 
enthusiasm for something that makes life worth liv- 
ing. The Christian Scientists have increased because 
faith and enthusiasm are contagious. The Churches 
that are dying out are dying because of a lack of real 
enthusiasm which must rest upon a living and increas- 
ing faith. We may recognize what is good in Chris- 
tian Science without accepting all its teachings. 
There is no doubt that one who has faith and courage 
is better able to resist disease than one who lives in a 
condition of fear and doubt. But the impartial ob- 
server notes that Christian Scientists whose faith is 
strong and whose characters are lovely get sick and 
die just as other people do. It may be that the aver- 
age life of Christian Scientists is longe ‘r than the gen- 
eral average, and that there is a smaller percentage 
of disease among them, but as yet no statistics can be 
produced to prove this. We may accept the truth 
which underlies the teachings of this sect, and yet not 
be convinced that revelation ceased with Mary Baker 
Eddy, or be satisfied with a form of worship that adds 
nothing to her teachings. A Friend may believe that 
right thinking and faith in God are conducive to 


health and strength, and by thus absorbing the real 
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philosophy of Christian Science become a more valu- | ANOTHER MOVE FOR A GENERAL TEMPER- 


able member of the Society of Friends. 


Susan B. Anthony, with singleness of purpose and 
self-effacing devotion, consecrated sixty years of her 
life to efforts to improve the condition of women. 
She labored to secure their natural rights as mothers 
and their property rights as citizens, to enable them 
to enter the industries and professions, and to open 
the doors of colleges and universities and thus give 
them the advantages of a higher education. There 
is no better way to honor her than by enlarging the 
work to which she devoted herself. 
proposed to erect in her honor an “ Anthony Mem- 
orial Building,” for the use of women students at the 
University of Rochester, her home city. It is esti- 
mated that a suitable and well equipped building 
could be erected for seventy-five thousand dollars. 
While large contributions will be welcomed, it is be- 
lieved that thousands of women, and men as well, 
will wish to share in this undertaking. Contribu- 
tions, large or small, may be sent to the Security 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y., the financial agent 
of the Memorial Association. 


A brotherhood of ex-prisoners has been formed in 
Cleveland, Ohio, which has now been in operation 
six months. According to Public Opin ion, Third 
month 17th, twenty-three men were then gathered 
in a roomy and convenient apartment house, the only 
home most of them had known for years, and each 
one was earning his living in an honorable way. Her- 
bert D. Crane, the probation officer of Cleveland, was 
the prime mover in the plan, which is one of thor- 
ough co-operation in working out the reformation of 
the men by their own efforts. The constitution and 
by-laws prescribe that Jesus Christ shall be the head 
of the house, that donations of all sorts be discour- 
aged, that there shall be family prayers every even- 
ing, and grace said at meals, and that no member shall 
be admitted unless he promises to abstain from in- 
toxicating liquors and tobacco. 

At the close of the Oregon campaign for woman’s 
suffrage Alice Stone Blackwell sums up the situation. 
She says that the amendment was endorsed by the 
State Grange, the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the State Federation of Labor. It had the 
support of a majority of the Churches, and only 
seven of the 238 papers published in Oregon opposed 
it. Its enemies were the trusts, the railroads, the ma- 
chine politicians, the frivolous society women, the 
saloons and the brothels. An equal suffrage amend- 
ment has been submitted in Oregon three times. 
Twenty-two years ago it was defeated almost three 
to one; six years ago it was defeated by only a few 
thousand votes; this year, in spite of the strong com- 
bination against it, and the great sums of money spent 
by the opposition, it received a larger vote than ever 
before. The negative vote but 


also increased; 


while the anti-suffrage vote has less than doubled in 
twenty-two years, the suffrage vote has more than 


trebled. 





It is, therefore, ° 


ANCE CONFERENCE. 

The last General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church did many momentous things and made a great 
deal of history. One of the things it did has not yet 
been noised abroad very much, but it will greatly in- 
terest Friends. We refer to the passage of a resolu- 
tion providing for the combination of all evangelical 
Churches against the liquor traftic. It was decided to 
issue an invitation to all the Churches to appoint com- 
mittees for the purpose of drafting plans for the 
work. The general committee, composed of the de- 
nominational committees, will meet when appoint- 
ments have been made. This is precisely in line with 
the plan which was before our Five Years’ Meeting, 


and which was finally given up last winter. Our 
Presbyterian brethren believe it can be carried 


through, and they have started the ball rolling again. 
We are glad of it. The Church ought to be combined 
in force and power, and a great step can be made. 
No Friend will have any jealousy if they succeed 
where we failed. In Whittier’s noble words: 
“What matters I or they, 
Mine or another’s day; 
So the right word be said, 
And life the sweeter made.” 
We bid them God speed in their valiant endeavor, 
and they ean count on Quaker sympathy and on posi- 
tive co-operation when the time comes for it.— 
American Friend. 








TEMPERANCE MEETING AT MICKLETON. 
We have become accustomed to measuring the 
activities of our religious society by the information 
that comes to us through the InreLtigeNcer. For 
a long time the writer has been impressed with the 
fact of the almost entire absence of effort along tem- 
perance lines in the way of conferences and meetings. 
Surely Friends have not concluded that there is no 
further need of educational effort in this direction. 
Henry W. Wilbur and wife were invited to spend 
First-day, the first, with Mickleton Friends. The in- 
vitation was accompanied with the request that 
Henry should give an address upon the subject of 
temperance in the meeting house here on First-day 
evening. He gave as his topic, “ Two Factors of the 
Drink Problem,” which was well announced and the 
public generally invited. A large audience greeted 
the speaker, and no one could more perfectly have 
met our needs. We do feel that our Friendly centers 
are disregarding a great responsibility if they do not 
open the way for Henry W. Wilbur to reach the peo- 
ple of their respective communities upon this sub- 


ject. L. E. I. 








Ill fares society when ruled by mobs. The power 
wielded by masses of men, egged on to deeds of vio- 
lence by hatred, selfishness and thirst for vengeance, 
is never so terrible as when it is used in the name of 
the whole people.—Nathaniel Schmidt, in “ The 
Prophet of Nazareth (1906). 
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BURLINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The Sixth month meeting of the Burlington First- 
day School Union was recently held at the Old 
Springfield meeting house, located in a beautiful 
country section of Burlington County, N. J., remote 
from the hum and bustle of city or town life. This 
quiet old brick meeting house replaced a wooden. one 
destroyed by fire in 1775, and in the midst of the 
early settlement of Friends in New Jersey. A very 
fitting tribute to the old meeting house was a poem, 
recited by one of the small girls, named Mary Wil- 
lets Swain. 

The gathering was quite large considering the fact 
that all were obliged to come in conveyances. We 
were also favored with a fine day. 

Reports from all schools were forwarded to the 
Union, which showed live interest is maintained, with 
a good average attendance. The new lesson leaves 
are generallly used and are enabling the school to do 
good work; they are well understood and appreciated. 

The afternoon session was devoted to literary ex- 
ercises, opening with reading and recitations. These 
were mainly from the smaller children of the schools, 
being their contribution to the Union, and this fea- 
ture was considered valuable as it interests those that 
the schools are intended to help. 

We were also favored with an address of weleome 
from Franklin 8. Zellev, in which he also gave an in- 
teresting account of this old historical meeting house, 
which contributed its share in the great Revolution- 
ary struggles. 

The question assigned to Trenton, “ How should 
we view life?” was answered in an able manner, giv- 
ing a clear conception of the purpose and duties of 
life, dwelling upon the idea of a full rounded life, 
giving out all the good we ean to fill our lives with 
love and virtue, from which we are to give out 
freely as a spring of sparkling water ever flowing for 
mankind. 

The usual routine of committee reports followed, 
after which the Union adjourned to meet at Cross- 
wicks in Ninth month. D. W. 


LOCUST VALLEY. 
[From the Glen Cove Echo for Sixth month 234d.] 


[at Locust Val- 


The faculty of Friends’ Academy 
ley, Long Island] is as follows: 


Principal, A. Davis Jackson, B.S., who studied in 
West Chester Normal School; taught one year; 
graduated at George School in 1895; taught mathe- 
maties in George School two years; summer of 1896 
studied at Cornell; graduated from science course in 
Swarthmore College in 1899; principal of Friends’ 
Academy, 1899 to 1906; summer of 1902 studied at 
Harvard. 

Assistant principal, M. Elizabeth Lamb, B.L., who 
graduated from Friends’ High School in Baltimore 
in 1892, and from the letters course in Swarthmore 
College in 1894; taught five years in Friends’ Ele- 
mentary and High School; has taught French and 
German at Friends’ Academy four years. 
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Ralph W. Sands, M.E., A.B., was graduated from 
the Hawley High School in 1894 and from the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School in 1897. After 
teaching two years ‘in the Hawley High School he re- 
ceived the permanent teacher’s certificate from the 
State and was instructor in the Bloomsburg Normal 
School four years. He was graduated from Haver- 
ford College in 1906, and was elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. He will teach literature and history. 

Charles B. Bazzoni, A.B., B.Pd., is a graduate of 
City College in Philadelphia and of the State Normal 
College in Albany. In addition to two years of prac- 
tice teaching in the Normal College, Mr. Bazzoni has 
taught full high school courses in laboratory work in 
sciences. Mr. Bazzoni is also interested in athletic 
work, having engaged in football, baseball, track ath- 
leties and fencing. 

F. Rebecea Shove, M.E., graduated from the Mans- 
field, Pennsylvania, State Normal School in 1899 
and taught one year in the Shippen Public School 
and three years in the Wellsboro High School. She 
has just completed the Latin classical course, Buck- 
nell University; she has also studied in Chicago Uni- 
versity and in Boston. She will have the Latin, draw- 
ing and composition work in Friends’ Academy. 

Anna C. Jones, teacher of English branches, pre- 
pared at the Oxford Academy, graduated from the 
Oneonta Normal School in 1897, and taught five 
years in the schools of Gloversville, N. Y. During 
four of these she was principal of a school employing 
eight teachers. She has taught three years at 
Friends’ Academy. 

Alice Darnell will continue in charge of the lower 
intermediate work. She graduated from the New 
Jersey State Normal School at Trenton in 1893, and 
holds a permanent State certificate. She has also 
studied at the University of Pennsylvania, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Harvard Summer School. 
She has had several years’ experience in teaching in 
the schools of Moorestown and vicinity and one year 
at Friends’ Academy. 

Edna B. Downing, vocal and piano. During the 
past seven years Miss Downing has had charge of the 
music work of Friends’ Academy. She studied two 
years in the Metropolitan College of Music, two 
years at the Associate School and with the following 
private teachers: Saville Anderson, of Leipsic; Alice 
Asbury, of Leipsic; Charles A. Morse, “ A. G. O.,” 
of Boston, and Caia Carup Greene, of Copenhagen. 

The pupils during the past year numbered sixty- 
nine. Fifteen of them were from New York city; 
seven from Brooklyn; four from Old Westbury, 
N. Y.; five from Locust Valley; three from Jericho, 
N. Y.; seven from Glen Cove, N. Y.; three from 
Oyster Bay, N. Y.; two from Remensburg, N. Y.; 
three from Wading River, N. Y.; three from Plain- 
field, N. J.; and one from Middletown, N. J.; Quito, 
Ecuador; Hemet, Cal.; Riverhead, N. Y.; Rocky 
Point, N. Y.; Porto Rico; Roslyn, N. Y.; Ridgely, 
Md.; Plum Island, N. Y.; East Orange, N. J.; Mil- 
lerton, N. Y.; Westfield, N. J.; Bayville, N. Y.; Port 
Jefferson, N. Y.; Hempstead, N. Y.; Torrington, 
Conn. 
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Among former teachers are Franklin P. Wilson, 
of Washington, D. C.; Horace Dilworth, of Hokes- 
sin, Del.; William S. Pike, of Friends’ School, Bal- 
timore. 













During the past eight months a physician has been 
called to Friends’ Academy but once. This is a re- 
markable record, when it is considered that there 
are seventy persons in the Friends’ Academy house- 
hold. 

The twenty-sixth annual reunion of Friends’ Acad- 
emy was held at the Academy, Sixth-day evening, 
Sixth month 14th, about seventy-five of the former 
scholars attending. President James Willits was in 
the Miss Anna L. Seaman was secretary, 
Charles Wysong was vice-president and H. W. Val- 
entine, treasurer. 





chair. 









After the regular business was transacted enter- 
tainment was furnished by Chester Benedict, bari- 
tone, and readings by Charles T. Vincent. Miss 
Edna Downing was accompanist. Supper was served 
at 11 p.m. ‘The officers for next year are: J. Lewis- 
ton Birdsall, president; W. Thurston Huntting, vice- 
president; Helen Maude Coles, secretary; Henry Un- 
derhill, treasurer. 







JOSEPH ELKINTON’S NOTES ON 
YEARLY MEETING. 
[Extracts from a letter in The Friend (Philadelphia), Sixth 
month 23d.] 


LONDON 















A year ago London Yearly Meeting met in Leeds 
—the only time when it had been held out of Lon- 
don for about two hundred and twenty-five years. 
The attendance then was increased greatly by this 
change and the increased interest was noticeable even 
in London this year. Some changes for the better 
were also in evidence, as to the spirit and conduct of 
the yearly meeting—contrasted with what I saw 
twenty-three vears ago. 

The meetings were characterized by an earnest 
spiritual tone, especially when the state of Society 
was under consideration. The queries and answers 
were not read in joint session of the yearly meeting 
as they are read and considered in the subordinate 
meetings. This gave an opportunity to consider freely 
the needs and duties of this branch of the Church of 
Christ, and it was worthily embraced in an earnest 
appeal by Sylvanus Thomson for a return to the fun- 
damental principle of Quakerism. All other sections 
of the Christian Church were declared to stand for 
an “ institution,” while the early Friends based their 
reason for a separate society upon the practical re- 
quirements of the inward revelation of Jesus Christ. 

It is exceedingly encouraging to find the younger 
generation thus coming back to the original position 
of our forefathers in the truth; and the Spirit of ten- 
derness accompanying this appeal is so in contrast 















































with what has sometimes been manifest, it can but 
win its way. 








I could but remember the language of 
Joseph Hoag when he saw the divisions that would 
take place within our borders—how those who sepa- 
rated went off with high heads, while the true Friends 
were bowed down in spirit. 
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To “ the meek and lowly ” is always given power. 
rhis was particularly illustrated at this time by the 
concluding remarks of a young nan, who has recently 
written a book on the “Rise of the Society of 
Friends ” (T. Edmund Harvey). 

There was an instructive discussion on our duty 
of fellowship toward those who are on the borders of 
our organization. 







No definite conclusion was arrived 
at, but much excellent counsel was given. 






The merg- 
ing of the meeting for ministry and oversight into 
the monthly and quarterly meetings took many 
Friends by surprise. 

The meetings for worship, both at Devonshire 
House and Westminster, were favored seasons, as the 
sensible Presence of the Wing of Ancient and Eter- 
nal Goodness seemed to hover over and shelter us, 
and many were refreshed by the springs of life rising 
in their own souls. 

It is evidently a time of spiritual visitation and 
openness such as has not been known for a genera- 
tion, and if the disposition increases to heed as well 
as hear the whispers of “the voice of gentle still- 
ness,” there is vet a future for our Society in this part 
of the world. 
































On one oceasion Sylvanus Thompson pointed out 
very helpfully the distinction between the general 
and the particular calling of our mission among the 
churches. We hold certain truths in common with 
all Christendom, but our special work is to illustrate 
the divine and direct guidance of the Spirit of Christ 
in our daily life; so that the Saviour’s love and char- 
acter will be practically manifested as well as theo- 
retically acknowledged in the simplicity of our faith 
and manner of worship, as also by daily intercourse 
with our fellowmen. 


On this basis our testimony is 
still much needed. 







THE CONSERVATIVE FRIENDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 
[From The Friend ( Phila.) }. 


New England Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Westerly, Rhode Island, commenced with public 
meetings for divine worship on First-day, the 10th 
of Sixth month, 1906, and on Second-day, the 11th, 
with those for discipline. [This smaller body of con- 
servative Friends bearing this name, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “ Wilburite.” The larger body, affiliated 
with the Five Years’ Meeting, who have adopted 
the “ Uniform Discipline,” and who correspond with 
London, hold their yearly meeting at Newport and 
Providence, also sometimes in Maine.] The yearly 
meeting, though quite small compared with other 
yearly meetings, was about as large as it had been for 
several years. 

There were epistles received and read from Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, North Carolina and Canada 
Meetings that New England is in correspondence 
with. [These, with New England, are the seven 
yearly meetings of the “ Wilburite ” or conservative 
groups in America. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
held at Arch Street, in its official activities, is near 
akin to them, though it does not correspond with 
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them nor with any other yearly meeting. They are 
represented in England by the small body of Friends 
who hold their Ge neral Meeting at Fritehly and are 
not affiliated with London Yearly Meeting. ] A*com- 
mittee was appointed to draft essays of replies, if way 
opened therefor, which was accordingly done, and 
these were read at a subsequent meeting. Several 
Friends from other yearly meetings were present. 
Their company and gospel labors were appreciated, 
and they encouraged in the prosecution of their work, 
that of spreading the kingdom of the dear Saviour on 
the earth. 

As the state of society was entered upon, as shown 
by the reading of the queries and answers, pertinent 
counsel was handed forth. Friends were encouraged 
to hold all their meetings in the life and power of 
God, as that worthy elder in the church, George Fox, 
recommended in his day. The daily reading of the 
Holy Scriptures in our families was recommended 
and encouraged. And in the calling of our families 
together, not to forget the servants, where there are 
any; let them have the privilege of hearing the Holy 
Scriptures read, and should there be vocal testimony, 
that also; that it might never be said of any of us 
present, as was spoken by a hired man not many years 
ago, that he had lived with a plain Friend for some 
time, but had never heard him speak of the salvation 
of the soul or try to bring any to love the Saviour; 
but his greatest desire seemed to be to make money, 
to add dollar to dollar; and it had been a great sur- 
prise and disappointment to him, as he had expected 
better things of Friends. 

They were encouraged to let their light shine be- 
fore men, that others seeing their good works might 
glorify our Father in heaven; to seek first the king- 
dom of God trusting and believing that the promise, 
“ All things needful should be added; to lay up for 
themselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt nor thieves break through and 
steal. For where our treasure is there will our hearts 
be also.” And “ what will it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” It was 
brought to view that in a few short years at most, we 
shall all have to give an account of the deeds done in 
the body; and oh, that we may do it with joy, and not 
with grief. Friends were earnestly but tenderly 
counseled not to let the things of time have too great 
a place in their minds, but to keep heaven and heav- 
enly things uppermost, and to have a watchful care 
over the literature that entered their homes; also 
with regard to the furnishing of their homes, whether 
it was such as became the followers of a meek and 
lowly Saviour. Our doctrines were very fully and 
slainiy explained that they were in accord with the 
Holy Scriptures. Salvation by Jesus Christ was pro- 
claimed by all. That he was the way, the truth and 
the life. That no man cometh to the Father but by 
him. Neither was there any “other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved,” than the name of Jesus, as the Scriptures tes- 
tify, that we must all abide in him, the true and liv- 
ing vine, for without him we can do nothing that 
would redound to his praise. 


A proposition was made for the consideration of 
the yearly meeting, that of holding the yearly meet- 
ing one week earlier hereafter; that i is, for the yearly 
meeting to convene the Seventh-day after the first 
Sixth-day in Sixth month, which was adopted. 

In the meeting for sufferings a concern was opened 
for Friends’ consideration, whether something could 
not be done for those bearing the name of Friends, 
scattered over New England in various places; it 
might be in the sending them an epistle of love or ap- 
pointing a committee to visit them, as the dear Lord 
might open the way just whatever seemed best. In 
this concern Friends were encouraged by others pres- 
ent from a distance, believing as they did, that there 
were those in this part of the Lord’s heritage that 
were hungering and thirsting for the bread and water 
of life, and they believed this concern was a righteous 
one, and New England Friends were encouraged in 
this labor of love, as best wisdom might direct. It 
was concluded to appoint a committee, which was 
done, and they were left at liberty, and encouraged to 
carry out the concern of the meeting. 

Meetings for divine worship were held, two on 
Frst-day and one after the business had all been trans- 
acted on Fourth-day. 


All of them were precious sea- 
sons of divine favor. 


The Great Head of the Church 
condescended in a remarkable manner, to overshadow 
the little band of Christian believers with his wing of 
ancient goodness, baptising them into “ the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace”; and the members 
and those present, could say from their heart-felt ex- 
perience, “ It is good for us to have been here.” 


At different times during the yearly meeting, sol- 


reverential, 
of grace, 


emn, 
throne 


earnest ascended to the 
humbly our Heavenly 
Father that he would condescend to meet with us, and 
enable us to transact all the business in love and to 
his praise; and near the close, thanksgiving was vo- 
cally expressed to the God and Father of us all for his 
many blessings and favors bestowed upon us. 

The business was transacted in much harmony and 
condescension one for another, and it concluded to 
meet at the time appointed in the Sixth month of 
next year, if consistent with the divine will. 


prayer 
beseeching 


THE “ WILBURITE ” BRANCH IN ENGLAND. 


[From a letter of Joseph Elkinton in The Friend ( Phila.) }. 


Last week was spent at Fritchley amid blossoms 
and kind friends—attending the General Meeting 
held there twice a year. The order and appearance 
of their gatherings is like that of other conservative 
bodies of Friends in America. There is an honest 
effort to maintain the principles and testimonies of 
our Society upon their original foundation. Some of 
the meetings for worship were seasons of spiritual re- 
freshment not easily forgotten, and while this is real- 
ized, there is hope of a gathering to that spiritual 
standard which a silent, waiting worship represents. 
Several have applied for membership during the past 
few years, and the prospect is fair for this center, 
both geographically and spiritually, increasing in the 
circle of its influence. 
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EARTH AND HEAVEN. 


When a mounting skylark sings 














In the sunlit summer morn, 























I know that heaven is up on high, 











And on earth fields of corn. 





are 














But, when a nightingale sings 














In the moonlit summer even, 








I know not if earth is merely earth, 
that 











Only heaven is heaven. 












































A SUMMER’S DAY. 


























he stars pale in the sky—the dawn 
Unbars the opening gates of day; 
{nd dew gems from the grass are gone 











+} ? 
Beneath the 











sun’s all-conquering ray. 














] ne 





























morn’s faint breath balm-laden t 
Burns in the censer of the day. 
The wondrous arching dome of blue 
More dimly shows in noon-tide ray. 

















Grasses have shrunk, 


Herds seek the wood, 


flowers folded now. 








bee 


the busy 
































Its hive, and song birds seek the bough 
Of some cool-leafed and favored tree. 
The brook’s low tone, the reaper’s song 








Now greet the languid listening ear. 








Thus glides the summer day along 











rill evening shades refresh and cheer; 

















And evening tints shine in the west, 





1 
} 


Brightening beyond the 





morning’s hue 








The day is in more splendor dressed 











When dying than when morn is new. 


Calvert, Md. M. 























ALICE BROWN. 





















BIRTHS. 


DODGE.—At Chappaqua, N. Y., Sixth month 18th, 
James and Mabel Quimby Dodge, a 
Courtney Dodge. 





























JESSUP 
name is 

















Slizabeth Putt Jessup, born June 29th, 1906. 














MacPHERSON.—At “City View,” Morrisville, 





near 


























MARRIAGES, 


DRESLER.—On Third-day, Sixth 
the home of the bride’s sister, 264 West 








CARPENTER 


26th, 1906, at 


























Carpenter, 
Dorothy 
Sophia F. 


son of Franklin T. 
Emilia Dresler, 
Dresler. 








daughter of the late 





John 


H. 











EASTBURN—EVANS.—In Friends’ 





























John and H. Ida King Evans. 








SILVER—PETERSON. 
16th, 1906, Jesse L. 
ver, of Newdale, N. C.. and Clara B. 
Charles L. and Sarah B. Peterson, of Woodstown. N. J. 











In Camden, N. J.. 






































Christina Rossetti. 


1906. to 
son, who is named James 


To Charles and Clara B. Jessup, a daughter, whose 


Bucks 
County, Pa., Sixth month 18th, 1906, to Ronald and Mary B. H. 
MacPherson, a daughter, who is named Rachel H. MacPherson. 
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month 
132d 
Street, New York City, by Friends’ ceremony, Frederic Walton 
and Jane W. Carpenter, and 
and 


Meeting House, Fourth 
and West Streets, Wilmington, Del., Sixth month 21st, 1906, 


Oliver Wilson Eastburn, Jr., son of Oliver Wilson, Sr.. and 
Sarah Martha Eastburn, and Marion Ellen Evans, daughter of 


on Fifth month 
Silver, son of Edmund and Arzilla FE. Sil- 


Peterson, daughter of 





{Seventh month 


14, 


1906 





DEATHS. 


BEALL.—-At his home near Camden, Preble County, O 


. On 
Sixth month 16th, 1906, Francis Asbury 


Beall, in the 87th 
year of his age. He was a consistent member and elder oj 
Westfield Monthly Meeting. He possessed an unusually chee: 
ful, jovial disposition; kind, sympathetic and helpful, he was 
ever ready to respond to the needs of suffering humanity. At 
the age of 13 years his father died, leaving a family of s 
children; being next oldest he had to assume a large sha 
of the labor and responsibility of supporting the family, 


which effort he was thrown among strangers and many e\ 
influences, but he never swerved from the pathway of stri 
honesty and pure morality. His first wife, Sarah Moore, a1 
daughter Mary, aged nine years, died in 1860, 


leaving 01 
daughter—now Fannie Vanskiver, of Streaton, Ill. 


then thre: 


ld 
old, 


years Six years later he married Mary H. Brown, wit 
whom he lived most harmoniously for nearly forty years, an 
who survives him. Beside his own children he took into his 


home and affection five other children, two girls and thre« 
boys, lovingly providing for their needs and comforts. 


BROWN.—At home near Sedalia, Mo., on 22d of Sixth 
month, 1906, aged nearly 76 years, Sarah Ann (Smith) Brown 
Edward Brown. She and her husband were both na 
tives of Loudoun County, Va., and were birthright members of 
Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. Some time in the early seven 
ties they moved with their family of five boys to the vicinity 
of Sedalia, where they have since lived. Quiet and earnest 
she was, and as wife, mother, grandmother and friend she was 
ever devoted and faithful, and was beloved by all. And when 
done with time she fell asleep upon her couch to awake soon 
after in the heavenly realms, catching, no doubt, upon her pal 


her 


and placid brow the breath of the eternal morning. J. H. B 
ELLIS.—Margaret B., widow of Samuel 8S. Ellis, died of 
ipoplexy at her home, Crosswicks, Burlington County, N. J., 


Sixth month 25th, 1906, in her 72d year. While not a member of 
the Society of Friends, she always attended meeting and First 
day School when health permitted. Not only in the meeting 
First -day and home circle will she be missed, but by 
many outside, by whom she will always be held in gratefu 
ana 


school 


loving remembrance 


esteem 


FOULKE.—At his residence in Gazelle, Cal., on Third-day 
Seventh month 3d, 1906, Lewis Morris Foulke, eldest son 
William and Susan C. Foulke, of Gwynedd, Pa., and brothe1 


of Anna M. Shoemaker, of Lansdowne, Pa., in his 74th year 


His death was caused by apoplexy after an illness of only 
thirty-two hours. He leaves a widow, three sons and one 
daughter. He left Pennsylvania in 1853, and spent the re 


ainder of his life in California. He will be greatly missed in 
this community, as he carried through life his early Friends’ 
training of justice to all. 


GOOD.—At her home, Wilmington, Del., Sixth month 
1906, Ann Good, widow of John Good, in her 79th year. Both 
formerly of Bucks County, Pa. This dear, patient friend, dur 
ing her affliction and confinement to her home, was ever ready 
with a smile and cheerful spirit to greet her friends, and during 
her active life was interested in those things that “ work for 
good ” and the uplifting of humanity. In the various relations 
of life the scripture was verified, “A cheerful spirit maketh the 
heart glad.’ F. 


27th 


KNIGHT.—At her home near Woodbury, N. J., Sixth month 
17th, 1906, after a short illness, Sarah L. Knight, widow of the 
late Wm. Knight, in the 86th vear of her age. She was an 
elder and overseer of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, and had been 
a regular attender of Woodbury Particular Meeting all her life. 
Although she had lived past fourscore years, she was active in 
all the affairs of life, kept herself read up on current topics, 
and took a lively and earnest interest in the little meeting at 
Woodbury, having been at her accustomed place therein just 
three weeks from the day of her death. She attended the late 
vearly meeting of ministers and elders, and part of the sessions 
the following week. She was a member of one of the oldest 
families in this vicinity, her ancestors being among New Jer- 
sey’s early settlers. Her death leaves a void in her meeting in 
particular, as well as in the community in general, that will be 
sorely felt. _ 


PLATT.—Macre Ann Cadwallader Platt, wife of Samuel F. 
Platt, died at their home near Pineville, Bucks County, Pa., on 
Fourth month 26th, 1906, about 2 o’clock p.m., of heart trouble 
and asthma combined, from which she had suffered at times 
quite severely for several years. She was a devoted wife and 
mother, and her loss will be keenly felt in the home and by a 
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large circle of friends. She was the daughter of Samuel C. 
Cadwallader, who still survives her, in his 92d year. Her 
brother, James L, Cadwallader, of Dolington, and two sisters, 
Mary E. Eyre, of Newtown, and Julia C. Noble, of Jenkintown, 
together with her husband and only son, Floyd Sellers, remain 
of the immediate family, her only daughter, Hannah C., hav- 
ing died a few while at West Chester Normal 
Schoo!. She was a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and was buried in their graveyard near Dolington. 


SMEDLEY.—In West Chester on Eleventh month 28th, 1905, 
Peter Smedley, in his 76th year; formerly a member of Uwch- 
lan Monthly Meeting. 

SMEDLEY.—-At the home of his son, Dr. Charles D. Smed- 
ley, at Wayne, Delaware County, Pa., on Sixth month 19th, 
1906, Davis Smedley, in his 76th year; a member of Green 
Street Meeting, Philadelphia, and formerly of Uwehlan Month- 
ly Meeting. 


\ ears ago 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

West Nottingham Young Friends’ Association (Rising Sun, 
Md.) has closed for the summer months, and will open the first 
First-day in ‘Tenth month. 

Dr. Walter Roberts, graduate of Swarthmore College in 1890 
Emmor Roberts, of Moorestown, N. J.] has recently 
been appointed to the professorship of Otology in the Philadel- 
phia Polyelinie Hospital and College for Graduate Physicians. 


son ol 


Louis N. Robinson, graduate of Swarthmore in 1905, holder 
of the Joshua Lippincott Fellowship, has sailed for Germany to 
continue his studies in Political Science and Economies. He 
goes first to Halle a. d. Saale. 


Che death of our friend, David W. Branson, left Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting without an official correspondent. To fill 
the vacancy Jonathan W. Branson was appointed. Address, 
Bunker Hill, W. Va., R. F. D., No. 13. 


Frank Ball, of Quakertown, Pa., who gave us such an inter- 
esting talk on “Grasses of Eastern Pennsylvania,” presented 
the school with duplicates of all the grasses he showed us. We 
appreciate this very much.—White and Blue (Abington School). 

Prof. Limerick [of Abington Friends’ School] sailed on the 
Friesland, June 9th, for Europe. He expects to visit Ireland, 
Scotland and Germany; and will spend part of his time study- 
ing the German language.—White and Blue (Abington School). 


J. Russell Haves, librarian of Swarthmore College, has been 
attending the Librarians’ Convention at Narragansett, and is 
also studying college libraries in Boston, Worcester, Providence 
and vicinity. and will also study those in and around New York 
and Brooklyn 

At the commencement exercises of Haverford College on the 
15th, Albert K. Smiley, of Lake Mohonk, N. Y., was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws in recognition of his ser- 
vices in behalf of international arbitration.—The Friend 
(Phila.). 


The company who manufacture “Quaker Oats,” has lately 
given a donation to the library fund of Earlham College, Ind. 
They also made a liberal donation at the time of the dedication 


of the Friends’ Church 


(Phila.). 


meeting house there.—The Friend 


If any one wishes to see a model school for small boys, we 
can recommend the Downs School near Colwall [England], un- 
der the efficient management of Herbert and Ethel Jones. Their 
parental care of this household of fourteen lads is one of the 
most pleasing memories of a very pleasant day.—Joseph Elkin- 
ton, in The Friend (Phila.). 

One of the important parts of Prof. Pearson’s busy life is 
his summer lecture tours. Prof. Pearson has made a decided 
success of his lecture-recitals. His itinerary for this summer 
takes him to Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, Indian Terri- 
tory, Nebraska, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio.—The Swarth- 
morean. 


The Swarthmore College Campus is a busy place this sum- 
mer. The new engineering shop building is well under way. 
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The excavation for the library building has been completed, and 
the foundation will be finished in a few days. Work on Dr. 
Alleman’s new residence in the orchard back of the meeting 
house is progressing rapidly, and will be ready for occupancy 
early in the fall.—Vhe Swarthmorean. 


While visiting at Malvern Hills we were shown the traveling 
trunk which George Fox used on his journeys. It has the 
initials G. F., with the date “ 1675,” on the top of the lid. The 
dimensions of this trunk are three feet three inches by two 
feet three inches, and eighteen inches deep. A secret drawer 
of five inches in depth, at the bottom, slides out at the end. 
The whole was originally covered with raw hide. It is now 
the property of William Graham, who has a valuable collection 
of original editions of Friends’ writings of the first generation. 

Joseph Elkinton, in The Friend. 


Of the class of 1906 of Swarthmore College, Mary B. Crans- 
ton has accepted a position to teach 
sciences in Friends’ Intermediate School (girls), Race Street; 
Mary T. Janney expects to teach English literature in the 
Friends’ School, Germantown; Caroline A. Washburn is travel 
ing in Europe with Dr. Battin’s party; Hazel B. Dilliston, ex. 
06, and Helen B. Dilliston, ’08, are also members of the same 
party; G. Lupton Broomell, A. Maurice Eastwick, George S. 
Nobles, Walter E. Roberts, and Edward P. Palmer have posi 
tions with the New York Telephone Company; Richard C. 
Thatcher has gone to Piedmont, Ala., to work for the Corsa 
Manufacturing Company; his brother, William H. Thatcher, 
of 1900, is there also. 


arithmetic and the 


In his address at the dedication of the Students’ Building at 
Indiana University, President William L. Bryan spoke as fol 
lows concerning the work of President and Mrs. 
nection with the movement that resulted in the erection of the 
new building: “I must not close without the heartiest possible 
recognition of three individuals on account of their pre-eminent 
service to this movement, John D. Rockefeller, Joseph Swain, 
and last but in fact first, Frances Morgan Swain.” One of the 
finest features of the dedication was the unveiling of a tablet 
in honor of Mrs. Swain. The tablet was ordered by the trus- 
tees of the university. The inscription is: 


To 
FRANCES MorGAN SWAIN 
In recognition of her pre-eminent part in the 
erection of 
THE STUDENTS BUILDING 
This tablet is dedicated, 1906. 


Swain in con 


The Swarthmorean. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

The Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends 
will be held at Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson County, 0., Eighth 
month 27th, 1906. Friends from a distance desirous to attend 
will be cordially weleomed and entertained. 

Mt. Pleasant, O., is on the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad. 
which can be reached by the Wabash at Chicago, Baltimore & 
Ohio at Wheeling, W. Va., Cleveland, O., Pittsburg, Pa., 
Steubenville, O. 

By reference to railroad guide will be found time of trains 
at Mt. Pleasant Station. Conveyances will be in waiting. Any 
other information desired can be obtained by correspondence 
with W. R. Clark, Emerson, O. 


and 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


The Joint Committee of the Seven Yearly Meetings for 
Work Among Isolated Members adjourned to met this year 
at Mt. Pleasant, O., during the week of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
This meeting immediately precedes the General Conference at 
Mountain Lake Park, and those of the committee who attend 
it can go directly from the yearly meeting to the conference. 
An effort has been made te permit those from the East who 
expect to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting to buy their tickets for 
Mountain Lake Park a week in advance, but in vain. The best 
that can be done is to buy the summer excursion ticket to 
Mountain Lake Park, which is $17.15 from New York, $13.15 
from Philadelphia, and $9.15 from Baltimore. If there should 
be ten from the East gong on to the yearly meeting a party 
ticket could be used from Mountain Lake Park to Wheeling, 
which would be $3.00 each way. The best train to take would 
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be the one leaving New York at noon on Sixth-day, Eighth 
month 24th, arriving at Wheeling about 5.30 on Seventh-day 
morning, and at Mt. Pleasant about 7 a.m. Any who have a 
prospect of making this trip are requested to write to the clerk 
of the committee, so that it may be known whether there will 
be a party of ten. 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, Lansdowne, Pa., 
Clerk of Joint Committee. 


NEW DIRECTORY OF NEW YORK YEARLY 
MEETING. 


New York Yearly Meeting has issued in pamphlet form a 
model directory containing the names and addresses of all its 
members. The names of husband and wife are joined by brack- 
ets. If sons and daughters are unmarried, the first names only 
are given; the names of minors being in italics. If either hus- 
band or wife is not a member the name is given in parenthesis. 
Other marks indicate the relationship of brother and sister. 
Any member of New York Yearly Meeting who has not yet 
received a copy of the new directory may secure one by inform- 
ing Charles F. Underhill, 510 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, 
ee 


WORK AMONG COLORED PEOPLE. 


A new philanthropic effort is about to be undertaken in 
Philadelphia with the co-operation of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery and Improving 
the Condition of the Colored Race. This effort is in behalf of 
colored boys, girls and adults who live on Pearl and Wood 
Streets, in the neighborhood east of Broad Street. A school or 
mission is to be established nearby on Spring Street, which will 
provide a kindergarten, evening classes and reading room, 


First-day school, mothers’ meeting, and a department for neigh- 
borly visiting. 
progresses. 
Suitable and quite commodious quarters are available in 
what was once a schoolhouse at 1223 and 1225 Spring Street, 


Other departments will be added as the work 


and an enrollment of pupils has been begun for the opening of 
the work in Ninth or Tenth month next. 

Work of this kind is much needed among the colored people 
in Philadelphia, who have too long been neglected. While there 
are several excellent institutions for the training and culture 
of colored youth among us, the demand for them far exceeds 
the provision made up to this time. With our colored popula- 
tion, numbering over 60,000, and additions continually coming 
from the South, we will do well to promote, in all ways possi- 
ble, a larger feeling of kindly interest and helpfulness towards 
a backward people whose needs, particularly in northern cities, 
have been sadly overlooked. 

Nearly all the members of the Abolition Society are Friends. 
Samuel S. Ash is the president. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


BYBERRY, PA.—The last meeting of the Friends’ Association, 
held Seventh month Ist, was opened by a scripture reading by 
Susan C. Shallcross, after which the minutes of the previous 
meeting claimed attention. An acknowledgment of barrels sent 
to the Laing School by the Association was read. In order 
not to have the session too long, the other announced exercises 
were left over for another meeting, and the entire company 
repaired to the Byberry Hall in near proximity to the meeting 
house property, where Nathaniel Richardson gave an illus- 
trated talk on “The Story of the Bible.” Some of the excel- 
lent slides shown had been especially made for this occasion, 
and all the pictures were interesting, both from the point of 
entertainment and instruction. This friend has been leading 
the Bible class for over a year, and the talk was the natural 
outcome of the interest manifested in these weekly studies. 
His daughter Anna operated the lantern, and although a bright 
sunny afternoon the hall is so tightly shuttered no rays suffi- 
cient to interfere with the exhibition entered. In introducing 
the subject the speaker said: “ No two people study the Bible 
alike. We may study it as history, as biography, or as Jitera- 
ture, whether prose or poetry. The Israelites excelled in lyric 
poetry which was sung to the accompaniment of the lyre. The 
oldest poem in the Bible is the ‘Song of Deborah.’” He then 
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read this and other portions, and followed with the pictures, 
forming an entirely different entertainment from usual, and 
much appreciated. A. C. 

NEw GARDEN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of New 
Garden met Seventh month Ist, with W. Penn and Anabelle 
S. Hoopes. The vice-president, J. Walter Jefferis, read a por- 
tion of the fifth chapter of St. Matthew. After singing and 
the reading of the minutes, delegates were appointed to the 
fall conference at Mountain Lake Park; also arrangements for 
a picnic at Lenape Park, Eighth month 4th. 

Mary L. Hoopes read a bright paper on “ Don’t Worry.” “It 
is not the big troubles, the heart worries and sorrows, but the 
little, petty, every-day ups and downs that do all the mis- 
chief. Then just get out of doors, away from everything that 
seems to darken and crush and be alone with nature, always 
beautiful even in her most capricious mood, We have only one 
life to live; it is ours to make or mar; let us not spoil it by 
over-attention to the little rough places, but glide over them as 
lightly as possible, saving our strength for the mountains, over 
whose rugged peaks the sunlight of God’s love is ever shining.” 

Ruthanna C. Michener contributed a well-written paper on 
“Our Discipline,” calling to mind “the pure thoughts of its 
originators, always centered on the highest good for all, and 
especially helpful toward the uplifting of its members. True 
gospel ministry emanates directly from a divine source.” 

Anna Knetz gave interesting current topics, and Mary L. 
Harper gave a reading on “True Nobility.” Lydia Reynolds 
recited “Faith and Reason,” and Marion C. Thompson an- 
swered the question, “Do Friends proselyte enough ?” 

Nearly all responded to roll-call with sentiments from 
Psalms. and after singing and a short silence, we adjourned to 
meet Tenth month 7th, with Lawrence and Marion C. Thomp- 
son. Eva 8. Ricwarps, Secretary. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met Sixth month 
17th. It was well attended and full of interest. William B. 
Cocks read a part of the fifth chapter of Romans. Charles C. 
Cocks read a selection that emphasized the importance of fill- 
ing the humble positions in life with faithfulness. After a 
short reading from the autobiography of George Fox by E. K. 
Seaman, and some discussion, William B. Cocks gave a most 
interesting talk on the Week-End Conference at Purchase. 
Having taken very full notes of what was said and done, he 
brought very clearly to us who were not favored to be present 
an idea of the proceedings. It was thoroughly enjoyed. Ed- 
mund Cocks, on behalf of the Press Committee, made an en- 
couraging report, and they were continued for further work in 
this line. 

Beautiful sentiments were given, and the closing silence ob- 
served. The next meeting will be held at the home of Charles 
C. Cocks, Seventh month 15th. 

E. K. S., Corresponding Secretary. 

PASADENA, CaL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Anna Vaughan, Sixth 
month 17th. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 
35th chapter of Isaiah. Mary Yeo read lesson 17 on the 
“Coming of George Fox.” Keturah Yeo answered the ques- 
tion, “Was George Fox’s love for humanity greater or less 
than his love for his church ?” That his love for humanity 
was greater. The church was merely a means for expressing 
his love for humanity. His message was to every one, and the 
church was only the instrument by which he could give it to 
the people. Pearl Rall spoke on the psychology of convince- 
ment. An interested discussion followed. It was decided that 
we adjourn for the summer. Sentiments were given, and after 
a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 


Mary H. Howe tt, Assistant Clerk. 
Box 253, Pasadena, Cal. 


LESSER LIGHTS. 


The meteor with its brilliant light 
Doth dim the glow worm’s timid flame, 
As men in splendid transient might 
Outshine the toiler’s scanty flame. 


The meteor falls, and none admire 

The stone that once illumined the skies; 
The glow worm sets its steadfast fire 

To light the place in which it lies. 


—Washington Star. 





